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The influence of Don Juan on el Diablo 
Mundo (pp. 167-195) is convincingly estab- 
lished; here many similar sentiments and verbal 
resemblances bear out Mr. Churchman's con- 
tention, and illustrate the indebtedness of the 
Spanish to the English poet. The influence 
of one of Shakespeare's sonnets (lxvi) : " Tir'd 
with all these, for restful death I cry, etc." 
seems more than doubtful; if Bspronceda ren- 
dered, " As to behold desert a beggar born " 
by " halla desiertos," he could not have under- 
stood his Byron so well; p. 157. The influence 
of Walter Scott upon the novel Sancho Saldana 
is, of course, undeniable; p. 198. 

In studying foreign influences on Espronceda, 
however, one may be tempted to overlook his in- 
debtedness to poets of the Peninsula. To men- 
tion but one native poet, the great romantic 
forerunner of Espronceda, Calderon, has (in my 
opinion) left a deep trace in some of the poetic 
moods of the author of el Diablo Mundo, and 
other Spanish poets would no doubt deserve 
consideration to the detriment of purely By- 
ronic influence. But Mr. Churchman's work 
is thoroughly and conscientiously done, and he 
has served both Spanish and English literature 
by his investigations. Certainly his studies can 
be used with great profit by future biographers 
of both Byron and Espronceda. It may be re- 
membered in this connection also, that students 
of Byron will find important material in another 
excellent article by Mr. Churchman: Lord 
Byron's Experience in the Spanish Peninsula 
in 1809, printed in the Bulletin Hispanique, 
January-March, and April-June, 1909. 



BlJDOLPH SOHEVILL. 



University of CaMjorma. 



COBBESPOISTDENCE. 

The Source op the Banquet Scene in 
the Poetaster 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang Notes. 

Sibs : — The well-known banquet scene in the 
Poetaster (IV, in) in which the guests, " char- 



acteristically habited as gods and goddesses," 
speak and act as divinities, has always been 
referred to the Iliad, I, 493-611. The latest 
editor (1905) of the Poetaster, Mr. Herbert S. 
Mallory, remarks : 

" The ' heavenly banquet ' participated in by 
Ovid, Julia and the rest, making scene 5 of 
act 4, is, as Whalley discovered, modelled upon 
the synod of the Olympians described in the 
latter part of book I of the Iliad. Note par- 
ticularly (1) the altercation between Jove and 
Juno, 89 ff.; (2) the reference to Thetis as a 
disturbing element, 109-111; (3) Jove's threat 
to shake Juno out of Olympus, 120 ff. ; (4) the 
remonstrance of Vulcan, and his displacing 
Ganymede, 133 ff.; (5) music and song, 165 ff.; 
(6) the restoration of amity at the end." 

The ' banquet scene,' however, owes more to 
Lucian than to Homer. Jonson clearly had in 
mind Zeus the Tragedian, and possibly The 
Convention of the Gods. From these two dia- 
logues he got (1) the spirit of his scene — his 
laughing treatment of the gods in undignified 
parliamentary session. Moreover it will be 
observed that (2) both of these dialogues begin 
with a humorous proclamation by Mercury ; and 
(3) both have Momus as a disturbing element. 
Finally, the description of Vulcan as a cup- 
bearer is clearly a recollection of Dialogues of 
the Gods, V. Indeed, throughout there seems 
to be a mor or less conscious imitation of 
Lucian's manner of representing the Greek 
divinities. 

Joseph Quinct Adams, Je. 

Cornell University. 



Henri Bordeaux and Maud Muller 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — La Vie des autres, one of the sketches 
in Henri Bordeaux's Garnet d'un stagiaire (Paris, 
1911, 8vo., pp. 289-295), is a free translation into 
prose of Whittier's Maud Muller. The heroine's 
name is changed toEtiennette ; descriptive phrases 
are added to intensify the setting ; and the last 
part of the poem is shortened, so that the moral 
deductions are less emphatic. But, in most re- 
spects, story, characters, and atmosphere have 
been carefully preserved, often to the extent of 
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literal rendering. We find again the hay, the 
draught from the spring, the bare feet and tat- 
tered gown, the judge's proud mother and sisters, 
his humming in court an old love tune, and the 
familiar burden, il auraib pu en Ure ainsi. No- 
where in the volume does M. Bordeaux acknowl- 
edge his debt to the American poet. 



H. Cabrington Lancaster. 



Theodor Goltdammer (1858), Peter Hille 
(1896), Jaroslav VrcHicky (1900) andKonigs- 
braun-Schaup (1903) have made dramatic use 
of the same theme. There is also a reference 
to Petrarch in Immermann's comedy (1817) 
Bin Morgenscherz. 

Allen Wilson Portermeld. 
Ba/rnwrd College, Columbia University. 



Amherst College. 



A Note on Immermann's Petrarca 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — There occurs in Werner Deetjen's 
Immermanns Jugenddramen (Leipzig, 1904) 
a curious oversight in the discussion of Immer- 
mann's Petrarca (1821). Among faults, Deetjen 
refers to impure and insipid rhymes, trivial and 
inane speeches, especially those of Laura, and 
then (p. 92) adds : " Auch Verstosse gegen die 
Grammatik 

" Fort zieht das Eis 
Und meine goldnen Schlosser " etc. 

kommen vor." This syntactical breach is,. how- 
ever, not Immermann's. What he did here was' 
to insert, without any more ado, two stanzas 
of the folksong entitled Das fahrende Fraulein. 
(Cf. Des Knaben Wunderhorn, Reclam, p. 79.) 
The slip is curious, because it was Deetjen, in 
this same monograph, who discovered the Anglo- 
Saxon ballad, Adam Bell, Clym of the Glough 
and William of Gloudesley, on which Immer- 
mann based his tragedy Edwin (1820). Im- 
mermann's works, with the single exception of 
his masterpiece Der Oberhof, contain such an 
abundance of more or less obscure references 
to other works, that it is always difficult and 
sometimes impossible to corral his literary fore- 
bears. In Petrarca alone there are no fewer 
than thirty mythological allusions as well as 
references to or quotations from Pope John 
XXII, Giacomo Colonna, Apelles, Aristotle, 
Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Socrates, Epi- 
ctetus, the Bible, various well known Italian 
families, Provencal poetry, the Ghibelline- 
Guelf controversy and general Italian history. 
Yet the plot of the drama is the very simplest 
and the drama itself is but a few lines longer 
than Kleist's Prim von Homburg. And it is 
on the whole significant that Lnmermann 
should have dramatized Petrarch's love for 
Laura, though, as Deetjen here and there points 
out, Bngeline C. Westphalen (1806), Ludwig 
Halirsch (1823), Wilhelm von Chezy (1832), 



The pbe-Shakespearian Taming of a 
Shrew 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — The following parallel between the 
pre- Shakespearian Taming of a Shrew and 
Du Bartas' Week has not hitherto been noted, 
but is of interest in connection with the other 
borrowings in the play. I quote from the fac- 
simile Taming of a Shrew, pages 49-50, the 
lines being, in Boas' edition, numbered 116-125, 
on page 62 : ■ 

Theternall power that with his only breath, 

Shall cause this end and this beginning frame, 

Not in time, nor before time, but with time, confusd, 

For all the course of yeares, of ages, moneths, 

Of seasons temperate, of dayes and houres, 

Are tund and stopt, by measure of his hand, 

The first world was, a forme, without a forme, 

A heape confusd a mixture all deformd, 

A gulfe of gulfes, a body bodiles, 

Where all the elements were orderles, .... 

With this compare the following from Du 
Bartas — the poet is talking about the universe 
(" La Sepmaine," 1593, " Premier Jour," lines 
19-24, 223-227) : 

L'immuable decret de la bouche diuine, 

Qui causera sa fin, causa son origine: 

Non en temps, auant temps, ains mesme auec le temps. 

I'enten vn temps confus: car les courses des ans, 

Des siecles, des saisons, des mois, & des iournees, 

Par le bal mesure' des astres sont bornees. 

Ce premier monde estoit vne forme sans forme, 
Vne pite confuse, vn meslange difforme 
D'abismes vn abisme, vn corps mal compassS, 
Vn Chaos de Chaos, vn tas mal entassfi: 
Ou tous les elemens se logeoyent pesle mesle: .... 



It will be observed that the author of Taming 
of a Shrew has " borrowed " in his usual blun- 
dering fashion. He has totally obscured the 
meaning of some of the lines; while the syntac- 
tical structure of his whole passage, and its 
bearing upon the question in hand — 

"What dutie wiues do© owe vnto their husbands" 
— must remain unsolved mysteries. 



